CHARLES DICKENS

religion in the devotional sense does not seem to have
entered much into his thoughts.1   Where he is
Christian is in his quasi-instinctive siding with the
oppressed against the oppressors.-  As a matter of
course he is on the side of the underdog, always and
everywhere.   To carry this to its logical conclusion
one has got to change sides when the underdog
becomes an upperdog, and in fact Dickens does tend
to do so.   He loathes the Catholic Church, for
instance, but as soon as the Catholics are persecuted
(Barnaby Rudg&) he is on their side.   He loathes the
aristocratic class even more, but as soon as they are
really overthrown (the revolutionary chapters in A
Tale of Two Cities) his sympathies swing round.
Whenever he departs from this emotional attitude
he goes astray.   A well-known example is the ending
of David Copperfield, in which everyone who reads
it feels that something has gone wrong.   What is
wrong is that the closing chapters are pervaded,
faintly but noticeably, by the cult of success.   It
is the gospel according to Smiles, instead of the
gospel according to Dickens.   The attractive, out-

1 From a letter to his youngest son (in 1868): " You will
remember that you have never at home been harassed about
religious observances, or mere formalities. I have always
been anxious not to weary my children with such things,
before they are old enough to form opinions respecting them
You will therefore understand the better that I now most
solemnly impress upon you the truth and beauty of the
Christian Religion, as it came from Christ himself and the
impossibility of your going far wrong if you humbly but
heartily respect it. ... Never abandon the wholesome prac-
tice of saying your own private prayers, night and morning.
1 . Ye aever abandoned it myself, and I know the comfort
of it.
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